arrested and institutionalized and to work with them in
the community.

Connecticut, which spent $1,019,337 out of $5,001,000,
supported youth service bureaus and counseling pro-
grams in 10 municipalities; four residential halfway houses
to provide tutoring, counseling, and a supportive atmos-
phere ; a multi-service center with a full range of services j
and expanded diagnostic services.

Missouri, which spent $1,900,052 out of $7,760,000,
supported programs to expand the number of group
residential homes from 12 to 28, to mobilize community
resources for the use of eight juvenile court systems, to
employ 70 new juvenile court personnel throughout the
State, and to reduce workloads by increasing personnel in
the State training school system.

Oklahoma, which spent $600,000 out of $4,182,000,
gave delinquency among American Indians first priority.
Project PRIDE aimed at improving youths' self-images
and potential in five communities plagued by delinquency,
dropouts, alcoholism, drug abuse, suicide, poverty, and
a whole spectrum of failure-associated characteristics, A
project to improve the juvenile probation program in
metropolitan Oklahoma county was also begun.

Puerto Rico, which spent $1,008,000 out of $4,502,000,
developed programs ranging from youth service bureaus
and diagnostic clinics to drug abuse and delinquency
prevention centers in public schools throughout the
island.

Virginia, which spent $1,322,000 out of $7,604,000,
provided psychiatric and psychological consulting services
for four juvenile systems: to develop and expand volun-
teer services, community services and counseling centers in
a number of cities- to develop a statewide system of
juvenile halfway houses; and to improve statewide train-
ing of juvenile correctional personnel.

Wisconsin, which spent $2,309,000 on juvenile delin-
quency out of $7,309,000, the highest percentage in the
Nation in FY 1971, developed a comprehensive program
aimed at all social institutions relating to youth: schools,
police, courts, corrections, and community agencies. An
award to the Great Lakes Inter-Tribal Council provides
for a comprehensive development and prevention pro-
gram for the 10 American Indian tribes in Wisconsin,
Police liaison programs were particularly successful.
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and to expand community-based correctional treatment
for juveniles. Examples of these efforts include:

Baltimore, Md., Juvenile Services received a grant to
help handle a significant increase in juvenile caseloads re-
sulting from expansion of the juvenile court jurisdiction.
LEAA funds enabled the city to hire four additional
juvenile court masters. Also hired to assist the masters
were an additional psychiatrist, psychologist, psychiatric
social worker, and resident nurse assigned to the court in-
take screening unit.

The "Looking Glass" project in Chicago, 111., provides
counseling and referral services for runaway youths.
"Looking Glass" operates a licensed outpatient treatment
facility within the Travelers Aid Society of Metropolitan
Chicago. The project assisted more than 200 young peo-
ple in its first few months of operation.

Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs

The narcotics and dangerous drugs crisis has become an
area of special emphasis for LEAA because of the close
relationship between narcotic addiction and the incidence
of crime.

By means of block and discretionary grants, LEAA has
improved the investigative and apprehension capabilities
of State and local enforcement agencies. LEAA has also
supported research, prevention, and rehabilitation activi-
ties through its National Institute for Law Enforcement
and Criminal Justice.

Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement, A new enforce-
ment program in which LEAA participates is the Office
for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement (DALE), DALE was
initiated in March 1972 and operates in 33 target cities
in a campaign against street-level heroin traffickers. The
role of LEAA is to assist in the funding of State and local
participation in the DALE activities by supporting the as-
signment of legal, investigative, and other personnel to
the Federal teams.

Metropolitan Enforcement Groups. Another enforce-
ment program funded by LEAA is the Metropolitan
Enforcement Group (MEG). The MEG consists of local
law enforcement personnel and agents of the Bureau of
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) who join to-
gether to investigate and apprehend narcotics traffickers
within urban areas.

Block action grants. Since drug abuse has become a
target area of special emphasis, a substantial part of the
block action grants to the States has been devoted to pro-
grams of enforcement, prevention, education, and treat-
ment, Following are examples of State activities involving
these block action grants,

In New Jersey, the Department of Health received
funds to expand its methadone maintenance programs.
These funds made it possible to increase treatment staff,
acquire additional facilities, and begin treatment of ad-
dicts in new centers. Atlantic City received funds for a
project aimed at treating narcotic addicts in two residen-
tial centers and providing methadone maintenance at a
third center.

A portion of the Rhode Island block action grant was
channeled into the House of Hope, a residential treat-
ment center for addicts. Addicts are either referred to
the center by the courts or they voluntarily seek admis-
sion. In addition to a good diet, recreation, physical ex-
aminations, and medical services, educational and em-
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